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SELF-INDULGENCE; 


a tale of the nineteenth century. 


a - 
CHAPTER XVI. 
continued. 


He at length was convinced that his search 
there was fruitless, and he resolved to set 
out for the Isle of Wight, and there make 
every inquiry at the cottage where she had 
last resided ; asto her conduct during her 
residence there ? whether she had’ disclosed 
accidentally her intentions? whether she 
had received any letters? whether any stran- 
ger had visited her previous to her depar- 
ture? &e.&c. — 


Before Mr. Donneraile set ous on this 
wild errand, his fruitful invention produced 
a scheme which he considered as a master- 
piece of policy. He penned an advertise- 
ment in the form of a hand bill, which was 
to be printed and disseminated in every pos- 


sible manner. It was as follows: 


“ FIFTY GUINEAS REWARD ” 


*¢ Whoever will restore to A. B. No. 55 
Lisle-street, Liecester Fields, a large plain 
gold locket, suspended toa gold chain, and 
having the initials $. G. entwined together 
on the back of it, will receive the above re- 
ward. The article was given to a child to 
qtiet his screams while his mother was ill, 
by a lady in the month of January last.— 
Should these handbills meet the eye of the 
chil’’s mother, if she still possesses the 
trinket, and will return it, no questions will 
beasked. Ifshe persists in detaining it, or 
any other person who may have it now in 
their possession, whoever will inform a- 
gainst said person, shall receive the said 
sum of fifty guineas.” 


“ There,” cried Mr. Donneraile trium- 
phantly, ashe wrote the last words; “thi, 
will find her, if she is above ground.” 


\ 
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! The paper was left with Sir Harry, with 
| repeated injunctions, in case of finding her, 

never to lose sight of her for an instant, till 
| he should be t for, and return. This 
plan arranged, Mr. Donneraile stepped into 
his travelling chariot. 


“ Hark ye Harry,” cried he, as his friend 
was leaving him, “ better sound Sophy ; she 
may bye and bye get hold of that paper, and 
have some suspicions ; you must be the first 
to shew it to her, and humbug her with a 
cock and a bull story, which you can very 
well do when you like.” 


Tt was this story that Sir Harry had come 
to tell Mrs. Donneraile, on the day she re- 
ceived the letter of Pierre la Roche, and 
which the sudden surprise had certainly dri- 
ven from his head. It was now yperie. 4) 
unnecessary, as Mrs. Donneraile was ac- 
quainted with much more than her husbagd’s 
worst fears ever could have conjectured ; so 
Sir Harry hastened to pen an epistle to his 
friend, to acquaint him that he might in- 
stantly return from Hampshire, as his victim 
was found. 


While Sir Harry composes this letter, we 
will returnto Mrs. Donneraile, whose ac- 
tive and energetic mind was never long the 
prey of idle and hopeless dejection, when 
exertion and decision were requisite. 


The letter of Pierre la Roche was read.— 
It was written in French, and the wild, yet 
simple enthusiasm of its diction, bore no 
marks of fraud or deception. 


From its burried and desultory expres- 
sions, she could gather no exact account of 
this strange history ; but it was enough to 
know that Mr. Donneraile had another wife 
in life, but who would probably not be so 
long, were she not timely succoured. 


Her heart revolted at her husband’s_ wick- 
edness, and she resolved to indemnify his 
wretched victim, by every means in her 











power, for the sufferings he had inflicted on. 
her. 


To abandon all title to be the wife of Mr. 
Doaneraile, and to use her utmost influence 
to legalize that of Corissande, was the gen. 
erous resolution of Sophia—and if, though: 
she, looking at her son with streaming eyes, 
} this dear infant must be branded with illegi- 
timacy—not on him or his mother will the 
Stain fall; how much more truly honourable 
will he be, than if he possessed the usurped 
rights of another. 


Mrs. Donneraile felt that her scheme 
could not be approved by her parents end 
friends, though her own heart acknowledged 
its justice, and witha zeal and eagerness, 
which she bitterly repented of afterwards, 
she eft town the same evening, without ap- 
prizing her parents of her iutention. 


Sir Harry had notice of her departure and 
followed on horveback curious to see the de- 
nouement, and the letter which he had 
written Mr. Donneraile, reached its desti 
nation about the same time that his wife ar- 
rived at Dover. 


Sir Harry had not, as he had first proposed, 
given his friend a detailed account of the 
manner in which he had obtained the intelli- 
gence of Corissande’s abode, but had mere- 
ly notified to him that she was at Dover; 
which words were no sooner read by Mr. 
Donneraile, than he threw himself into a 
post chaise and four, and hurried to Dover 
in the greatest trepidation, lest his victim 
should have passed over to the continent, 
and should have escaped him for ever, ere he 
could reach it. 


Mrs. Donneraile was received by the fos- 
ter-parents of Corissande, at first with doubt 
and fear: but on making known her inten- 
tions, she was hailed by them as an angel 
from heaven. They embraced her knees, 
they wept at her feet, they blessed her over 
and over again. 



































She was anxious to behold the being 
for whom ske was about to sacrifice 
every worldly good; alas! how little 
was that being to be envied! Mrs 
Donneraile was led to her bedside by 
the weeping Fanchon. How mourn- 
ful was the speciacle! Corissande had 
sunk into an upeasy slumber, and the 
flush of fever had left her pallid check: 
Death had set his seal on that form so 
young, so lovely, that misfortune, not 
nature, had marked for an early tomb. 


Her child set by the bedside quietly 
reading a little book: his looks were 
pensive, for the sight of sorrow had 
insensibiy robbed him of the elastic 
spirit of youth; but his check bloomed 


anicety of care, and it was evident 
that his poor mother had bestowed up- 
on him what she denied herself, The 
litle boy, who had not perceived Mrs 
Donneraile at first, was roused by the 
sound of her sobs, and raising his 
head, put his finger co his lips in to- 
ken of silence; she knelt down, and 
took him in her arms, and then unable 
to repress her emotion, she was obli- 
ged to return tothe adjoining room, 
whither she was followed by Fanchon, 
who after her agitation had somewhat 
subsided, narrated to Mrs. Donneraile 
the circumstances of Mr. Donneraile’s 
marriage, and those that followed it.— 
She mentioned, that when Corissande 
bezan to recover from the long and 
severe illness with which she had been 
attacked, on the disclosure of her hus- 
band’s second marriage, she had form- 
ed the resolution no longer to be a de- 
pendent on Sir Harry Carisfort’s boun- 
ty ; and accordingly had quitted the 


Isle of Wight the moment that she re- | 


gained a small portion of strength, and 
had concealed the place of her intended 
retreat, lestshe should be importuned 
by Sir Harry with offers of service 
which she was resolyed not to accept. 





' possible, that alinost pennyless they | 


| gland as the only object that she lived | 
. - ' 
with health. He was dressed with even 
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Her intention was to make the best} 
of her way to London, there to find | 
out if it were possible to obtuln a pass- | 
port to return to France, as her cot- 
tage and faim in Franche Comite were 
the only means of support for herself 
and her foster-parcnts. | 

Faint were their hopes, poor and un- 
known as they were, igpucceed in this 


attempt, and still less did it appear | 


should be able to make out such along 


journey; however, Corissande’s cour- | 
rage seemed even torise, with the de- | 
cay of her frame, and she looked for- 
ward to the possibility of leaving En- | 


for. Her heart felt as though it would | 


be relieved from some of the weight of | 


which oppressed it, when she no lon-| 
ger breathed in the country where she 
first felt the acuteness of wretched- | 
ness; she wished te die in the spot 
which was endeared by every recollec- 
tion of happiness—and above all, she 
wished to see her dear foster-pare:.ts 
restored to their home, which afforded 
them means of subsistence, and which 
long habit had endeared to them. “ 1 
cannot exist inthis cold unloving Eng- 
land, where all hearts are dead to me,” 
she would sometimes say, “ but on the 
spot peopled with the graves of those 
that loved me, I think I could exist a 
little longer.” 

They lodged in the suburbs of Lon. 
don, in a gardner’s house, and it was 
agreed that they should put their dif. 
ferent talents to use, in order to earn 
some money to defray their expenses 
during their stay in England, and on 
their journey, should that journey e- 
ver be made. Corissande undertook 
a set of botanical drawings, Fanchon 
procured herself plain work, and 


Pierre worked in the garden asa day 
labcurer. 





She had trusted too much in her 

gth. in the last exeruons and 
struggles she made for her journey.— 
During the time she resided in Lon- 
don, she had laboured with u:.wearied 
perseverance to earn « smail pittance 
to defray her journey: this she had 


Sei 


| ampiy succeeded in, but it was at thé 


expense of the little strength she pos- 
sessed, and which every day now rob- 
bed h.r. Fatigue, anxiety, and wretch- 
edness overcame her; and she was 
waken ill at Dover with a return of wer 
fever, which had neyer completely 
lefther; but which might at the mo- 
ment have been but willing, hac it not 
been irritated by the excessive uneasi- 
ness and misery they experienced at 
being detained in Engiand ; and the 
tear of dying before she saw her fos- 
ter-parents reinstated in their old a. 
bode, and enjoying their usual com- 
forts. 


Her strength was entirely spent ; 
and when she was not plunged into an 
entire state of lethargy, her mind wan- 
dered in a most distressing manner. 


At those moments all command o- 
ver her feelings was lost. She did not 
speak much, but what she said, was 
always addressed to Donveraile in the 
most tender and pathetic tones, 


CHAPTER XVII. 

As Donneraile journeyed to Dover, 
with all the speed that four horses 
could exert, he busied himself in ima- 
gining his approaching interview with 
Corissande, and inventing the speech- 
es he should address to her. His ima- 
gination represented to him her tall, 
beautiful, commanding figure; her 
dark, «xpressive eyes, flashing with 
disdain upon him, and ijove lurking 
behind it. He thought he heard the 
melting tones of her voice tenderly re- 
proach him. He was fired with the e- 
nergy he meant to throw into his own 








discourse, while he swore to her, that 
he had laboured in vain to drive her 
image from his bosom ; that time had 
proved the futility of the endeavour, 
and the strength of his love; that he 
now came to throw a repentant heart 
at her feet, that panted for nothing but 
being reconciled to her ; that she must 
likewise have felt the torment of living 
separate from what we love, and would 
doubtless consent to his cherished 
project of devoting her days to love 
and him, in some delightful romantic 
spot, where neither the frowns of pa- 
rents, or the rigid calls of duty, should 
intrude, 


Full of these chimerical projects, 
Donneraile arrived at the inn at Dover 
where his two victims lodged, on the 
evening after his English wife had ar- 
vived there. Not waiting to be announ- 
ced, and hastily demanding what room 
they lodged in, he flew thither, and 
burst into the outer apartment, where 
the old Fanchon was sitting by the 
fire side on a low stool, her head buri- 
ed in her hands, and tears trickling 
slowly through her fingers. The si ht 
damped Donneraile’s ardour, but the 
glance was but momentary; and he 
rushed towards the inner room, in 
which he heard the sound of a female 
voice, 


Here, the surprise at perceiving his 
wife was superseded by the horrors 
and remorse he felt at beholding i 
once loved beauteous Curissunde. She 
sat upright in her bed; and the calm 
smile of evident unconsciousness went 
likea dagger to his heart. Her face 
was pale as monumental marble; her 
emaciated hands, almost terrific to be- 
hold, were clasped together ; her eyes 
were raised to heaven. 


The noise Donneraile made in en- 
tering scemed to arouse her attention. 
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She looked at him for 2 moment with 
an air of doubr, and then he? counten- 
ance assumed a look of mournful plea- 
sure, Stretching out her hand to him, 
*“ Ah! dear de Beaufurt,”’ cried she, 
“what sad@fmoments have I passed 
since I beheld you! Again you come 
te comfort me ; but fear not—I shall 
soon be with those I love, in heaven 
For a little gapile I have been misera- 
bie on earth Sorrow bas rent this poor 
fluttering heart; but rest will come— 
will it not? Say, you that have suffer 
ed.— You have then heard of my sor- 
rows, and you bring me the blessed 
peace of heaven to heal the wounds of 
my bruised spirits.” 
To be cont/nued. 
SS 
VIEW_OF THE GREAT LAKES. 
As the great lakes in our country 





have become the seat of war, and the 


a brief Geographical Sketch of that 
pert of the United States may be use- 
ful and gratifying tomany. ~ ; 


The upper lakes, Superior, Michi- 
gan, Huron and St. Ciair, discharge 
their streams by the river Detroit into 
The outlet ef lake Erie 
comm neces at Black Rock, and is cal- 
led Niagara river, extending 30 miles 
to lake Ontario. The distance is 3.7 
miles from Albany to Black Rock. At 


- 


lake Frie. 


this place is a ferry, balfa mile wide, 
across to Bertie in Upper Canada.— 


passing the point at Bertie, it moves 
slowly, as the river expands into a 
broad bay containing Grand Isle, a- 
bout 7 mileslong, and just below i 
Navy Island, which is small. Below 
this, Niagara river becomes narrower, 


and the stream is divided by Goat 





Island, about halfa mile long, extend- 
‘ing to the precipice, the falls of Nia® 





movements of our naval and land for-| 
ces there become highly interesting 3} 





gara. The largest portion of wate: 
passes betwecn Goat Island and Upper 
Canada. At the upper end of this 
island the rapids commence. Here 
the stream passes on each side of ‘the 
island, over a bed of rocks and preci- 
pices with astonishing rapidity, de- 
scending 60 feet in the distance of half 
a mile, where arriving at the falls, it 
descends 137 feet perpendicular, 


, Niagara river continues from the 


falls, a rapid course about halfa mile 
wide, to Lewiston, seven miles, where 
is a very good ferry to Queenstown, 
lying directly opposite. The river, 
retaining the same width, but deeper, 
is less rapid, and navigable for vessels 
from Lewiston, seven miles to fort 
Niagara, where it passes into Lake 
Ontario. Thus this lake receives all 
the streams from the large lakes. 


The outlet of Ontario is at the N. 
E. extremity, near Kingston, and is 
navigable for vessels of 40 or 50 tons, 
At 
Ogdensburgh large batteaux reccive 
the cargoes, and pass by a very rapid 


down to Ogdensburgh, 65 miles, 





The stream is here rapid. but after | 


river St Lawrence 
to Montreal, which is 200 miles below 


Ontario. 


current down the 


Fort Dearborn, which is the most 
remote military post of the U. States 
on the lakes, is situated near the river 
Chicanga, at the head of Lake Michi- 
yan, which contrary tothe course of 
the other large lakes, discharves tg 
| stream atthe northern exiremity. 
this outlet is the island Michilimac te 
nac, on which is situated fort Michili- 
These 





mackinac. two forts “having 
only part ofa company in each, vere 
surprised and taken by the British and 
Indians, before the garrisons had been 


informed of the late declaration of war. 


The river Detroit is the outlet of 
lake St. Clair, and the upper lakes, in- 














to Lake Erie. This river is 28 miles 
long, running in a southerly direction, 
from one to three miles wide, and is 
navigable for large vessels, Fort De- 
troit is on the west side of this river, 
about 19 miles above the British fort 
Malden, which is onthe eastern side 
near the mouth of the river. Browns- 
town and the river Raisin are nearly 
opposite fort Malden, across the head 
of lake Erie. 


Fort Meigs is near the rapids of 
Miami river, which discharges itself 
into Erie at some distance below the 
river Raisin. 


The course of Lake Erie is about N. 
E. and S. W. about 220 mileslong. It 
is the shallowest of the large lakes, 
and its navigation is rendered more 
-dificult by ledges and points extending 
far into it. There are but few good 
harbours on this lake ; indeed most of 
the harbours on the lakes are injured 


by sand bars at their entrance. There 





are several square rigged vessels on 
Erie, among which isa British 20 gun | 
ship, buiit two years since. 

+. — { 
The town of Erie, formerly called | 
Presque Isle, offers a good harbour, | 
but itis injured by a bar at the en-| 
trance. Here the United States have a | 
garrison, and are building a number | 
of vessels of war. 

At the foot of Lake Erie, Buffaloe | 
creck entcrs, on the border of which 
is the village of Buffaloe, in the state | 
of N. York, two miles from which is | 
Black Rock, where Niagara river com- | 
mences. On theopposite side,in Up- | 


per Canada, about a mile and a half up | 


the lake, is the British fort Erie.— | 
From this fort the country is hand- | 
somely cultivated, and the roads good, 

along the border of Niagara river to | 
‘ts entrance into lake Ontario, In the | 
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state of New-York, the country is thin- | 


ly settled after leaving Black Rock, 
for 12 or 14 miles, till you arrive at 
the side of old fort Schlosser. Here 
the rapids commence, extending, as 
above stated, halfa mile. hese pre- 
sent a very convenient situation for all 
kinds of machinery to be moved by 
water. It is the first place in our 
country for accommoda manufac- 
tories ; as the distance of half a mile 
may be filled wiih mills which may be 
moved by water in its rapid descent. 
At this place, now called Manchester, 
there is a small settlement of mills, 
&c..owned by Augustus and Peter B. 
Porter, Esquires, 


Opposite to the site of fort Schlosser, 
distant about three miles, across Nia- 
gara river, isa village called Chippe- 
wa, where the British have a small 
garrison ; nine miles below which is 
Queenstown, where are the king’s 
stores, and a number of handsome 
buildings. Goods are brought from 
Quebec by water, and landed here ; 
then transported by land to Chippawa, 
where they are taken in boats and 
transported to the shipping in lake E- 
rie. 


Fort George and the village of New- 
ark are 6 or 7 miles below Queens- 
town, on the Niagara river, where it 
enters Lake Ontario. Fort George is 
halfa mile above the mouth of the ri- 
ver. Newark borders on the river and 
on the lake, and has a light house to 
direct to the entrance of the river. 

to be continued. 
— @ o— 
THE GREEN ASS, 

T certain widow, pretty well advan- 
ced in life, had a mind to marry again. 
As her fortune was very large, she 
thought herself entitled to a young 
husband; and accordingly fixed her 
eyes upon a handsome youth who had 








J 





nothing but his person to depend up- 
on. She plainly perceived there would 
be no difficulty on his part; but she 
dreaded the censure and ridicule of 
her neighbours. In this perplexity she 
communicated her wishes and fears to 
a maiden sister, who lived in the 
house, and possessed an uncommon 
share of shrewdness and address for 
all such occasions.“ Sister,” says the 
amorous widow, “ what do you think 
of Leander? He is surely the picture 
of my late husband. Alas! I should 
never have yielded my heart but to his 
interesting resemblance. What shall I 
do? for I am in adreadful consterna- 
tion about what my neighbours wil] 
say of me, being well acquainted with 
their malace and cruelty :—the pures 

love is not sheltered from their ill-na_ 
tured ridicule. Were it not for that, 
this-young man should—but”—“ How 
absurd is all this, my dear sister,’ in- 
terrupted the other. Follow your 
inclinations, and do not tell me of such 
foolish fears. You will be sung, hcot- 
ed, halloed after, and chalked up, for 
eight days: on the ninth, they wil) 
think no more of you than one thinks 
ofa friend one has quitted for three 
months. Thatass which you see yon- 
der, shall impose ailence on the whole 
parish respecting you, the morning af- 
ter your nuptials.”—“ That ass!”— 
“Yes, that ass. Marry, I say, and 
leave the rest to me and the ass.” 


Phe widow was easily persuaded, 
and the marriage was concluded, on the 
credit of the ass. Dreadful outcry in 
the parish ensued—rough music be- 
fore their doors—not a soft thing could 
befheard from the mouth of either 
party, for the noise of kettles and fry- 
ing-pans. Inthe mean time, the sis- 
ter had painted the assas green as a 
parrot; and out rushed the phenome- 
non, with a triumphant bray, into the 
midst of the crowd. In an instant e- 














very kettle and pan was mute, and e- 
yery soul inthe parish crowded round 
so strange a prodigy. “ Agreen ass ‘ 
Good heavens! who would have be- 
lieved it? Well, wonders will never 
cease ! How surprising is nature in all 
her operations |” « I dreamed,” cries 
an old woman, “ of this very ass a week 
ago: Iam sure it betokeneth some- 
thing bad to our town. A number of 
white mice appeared, in the cies! 
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It appeared that he occasionally molest - 
ed the women, but always ran from 
the men. Upon this information I 
sent out a party, with a guide who 
knew his haugts. The party divided, 
with a view of surrounding his hut; 


and, in the deepest recesses of the | 


woods, they saw him sitting on the 
point of a rock. He fled; but, after 
a short pursuit, was overtaken, and 
brought hither. His appearance exci- 


manner, just before the plague that, ted horror. He wasnaked, save the 
happencd in my youth.” scanty remains of a doublet; his beard 
_ | had attained the utmost point of its 

Such observations and exclamations | growth ; his feet and hands were cal- 
as these took place of the clamour a-) tous as leather; his skin was disco. 
bout the new-married couple. The) ioured with filth ! and, altogether, he 
green ass lastedits eight days; and’ exhibited the most humiliating object 


then there was no more curiosity a-| 
bout the green ass, than there had | 
been about the new-married couple | 
from-the moment the ass appeared. 


Mr. ———, who from a small be-| 
ginning, had acquired a large estates | 
wishing to appear above his neigh. | 
pours, was determined to purchase a | 
Puzton. Fer this purpose he went to | 
Boston ; but, forgetting the name of | 
the carriage, he enquired for an Exe- | 
PHANT. There was none to be had, 
and he returned home. Being aftere | 
wards rallied for his mistake, he re- 
plied, “ 1 never enquired for an ele-| 
phant: I know what an elephant is —it | 
is a fish !” 


— xt | 
From the Jamaica Royal Gazeite. 


Greenwich Park, St. Ann, Jan. 22, 1806. 

“ A few days ago it was mentioned 

to me, in the shape of complaint, thay 
there was a wild white man resklent in 
the woods of this property, who had 
interrupted the negroes in working 
their provision grounds, &e. 





if 


Upon | 


enquiry, I found his residence in the | 
woods had not been a secret; but some | 
‘ . . 

late outrages which he had committed | 


| 


prompted the sufferers to complain. | 


_miuch, as excess would kill him: He 


i nity of being unobserved, when he 


that monkish debasement could furn- 
ish. When first taken he affected 
dumbness, but afterwards I obtained 


\from him the following particulars: 


His name is Charles Martin; he is an 
Italian, born at Florence-thinks he 
has been two or three years in the 
woods ; he entered them at Port Ma- 
ria (thirty miles distant from this 
place ;) in that time never saw a white 
face nor a human habitation ; had en. 
joyed perfect health. When he was 
asked why he had abandaned society, 
he shrugged his shoulders, and lifted 
up his hands asif in the act of adora- 
tion. When acordial was given to 
him, he was cautioned not to drink 


replied, “Death to me is welcome !” 
He was cloathed, fed, and encoura- 
ged ; and the writer of this retired to 
recommend him as a fit object for the 
hospital. In a minute afterwards he was 
told that the wild man had escaped. It 
seems he had watched for an opportu- 


| pieces of mcat to stay them: When he 
found his efforts to escape unavailing, 
he stopped suddenly and ran to his 
pursuers. When he was expostula- 
ted with on his want of confidence, af- 
ter the kind treatment he had met 
with, he shook his head, sighed deep- 
ly, and said, “ Man is my enemy; I 
am afraid !” His intellects appear to 
be sound, although he speaks with 
great reluctance g» He is well made, 
has blue eyes, is in stature about five 
feet eightinches. His hut is fashion- 
ed much like an Indian wigwam, and 
he has contrived a_ subterraneous 
kitchen with great ingenuity: His 
habitation was surrounded with springs 
to catch birds, one of which he had 
prepared for his breakfast. He had 
displayed talent in fabricating divers 
sorts of baskets ; and, what is strange, 
noiron, noteven a knife, was found in 
his possession,” 


—_-— 


MATERNAL LOVE. 

What pen can describe all the feel- 
ings of grief, or joy, which take place 
in the bosom of a mother? Her tender 
solicitude forthe object of her affec- 
tions ; her alarms, her agitations, when 
she is in danger of losing him, her 
despair when he is lost! The wife of a 
/hoble Venetian, having seen their only 








; . 
| sop die, abandoned herselfto the most 


cruel and excessive grief. A minister 
of eminent piety endeavoured to con- 
sole her. He reminded her of Abro- 
ham, whom God had commanded e- 
ven to plunge a poinard in the bosom 
of his son, who had obeyed the divine 
will without a murmur. “ Alas! my 
good father,” replied she, with impe- 
tuosity, “God has never demanded 





seized his victuals, and ran with ama- 
zing celerity towards the woods, ‘The | 


dogs were alarmed, and pursued him ; 


as they approached, he threw down 





this sacrifice of a mother,” 





A good heart will, at all times, be 
itray the best head imthe world, 


For the Clio. 


EVENING, 
- setting sua with milder beams, 
Now gilds che radiant skies ; 
And now his parting glory gleams 


Before our dazzl'd eyes. 


Svonewill he hide his splendid face, 
And darkness c!o.e ‘he scene ; 

Vill Cynthia bright, wih sober grace, 
Smiles through the air serene. 


The vivid landscape then a new, 
Wich calmer lustre shine; 

The flowers reviv’d with balmy dew, 
No more their heads recline. 


The gen‘le zephyrs spread the wing, 
And frolic o’er the vale ; 

From whence a thousand flowrets spring, 
AnJ scent the ev’n'ng gale. 


‘The silver s‘ream still smoothly glides, 
Meandering o’er the plain: 

Here laxes the moun ain’s grassy side, 
There seeks the vale again. 


Here of. the little warbling choir, 
Their tuneful notes display ; 
Here neji acion’s sacred bower, 
Aad sister muses siray- 
MARIA 


For the Olio. 
TO MARY. 
lave vou the mountain daisy seen, 
fweet modest speckl’d flow’r? 
And have you view’d the primrose gay 
Bedew'd with vernal show’r ? 
Or, have you seen the lilly blow, 
And all its sweets disclose ? 
Or have you-seen the queen of lowers 
‘{h> sweet, the blushing rose ? 


Or have you seen a! setting sup 
The millow st-eaked west? 

(r have you seen at early dawn 
‘Vy he glories of ihe east ? 

Or have you seen my Mary wild, 
More in‘eresting she, 

‘fj han morning sun or avening raj, 
Or flowers so fair to see ? 


Mere outwar:! show may ca‘ch the eye, 
And theilh the feeling heart ; 

Fut worth in‘rinsic only can 
Affection true impart. 





Let misers hug their goiden ore, 
Anu -upers i:ion sigh, : 

ihe hea\ ely light thai I adore, 
beams mild in Mary’s eye. 


pee 
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A young lady in Paris, has actually 
dicd of the long raging influenza of na- 
ked elbows.—Her husband stormed, 
and physicians advised ; byt she preter- 
ed death to covering her elbows, and 
determined to die in fashion ! 

Inachurcha few miles from Lon- 
don, the priest was repeating that part 
of the litany which offers up prayers 
for all those who travel by land, or by 
water,” &c. when the clerk suddenly 
exclaimed, “ Except my wife who elo- 
ped from me two days ago,” 


EELS—=A LAUGHABLE ANECDOTE, 
Mrs. W ,arich lady, remark- 
able for her avaricious meanness, be- 
ing in her carriage, on a visit toa no- 
ble family, on her way saw a woman 
with a basket of Eels; of whom she 
bought two pounds, tied them up in 
her handkerchief, (and not caring to 
leave them in her chariot, for fear her 
servants would pilfer any,) put them ip 
her pocket, and presently arrived at 
the place of appointment where was a 
numerous assemblage of the potitest 
company. She had not sat long, ere 











the wriggling gentry, having broke 
lo: se, (unperceived by her,) were shuf- 
fing away, in a variety of directions 
, from her petticoats, to the inexpressi- 
, ble surprise and diversion of all pre- 
| sent, excepting herself; who, covered 
, with confusion, left the room abruptly, 
| but not before she had carefully picked 
up every one of her eels. 


A good book is the best of friends : 
you can entertain yourself pleasantly 
with that, when you have not a friend 
in whom you may confide. 








TRAITS OF LIFE 

« There are peopic,” continued the 
corporal, “ who can’t even breathe 
without slandering a neighbour,”—— 
* You judge too severely,” replied 
my aunt Prudy —~—- “ very few are 
slandered who do not deserve it’’— 
—** That may be,” retorted the corpo- 
ral, “but I have heard very slight 
things said of you” The face of 
my aunt kindied with anger * Me!” 
exclaimed she, “ Me! slight things of 
Me! what can any body say of Me ?” 
“ They say,” answered the corporal 
gravely, and drawling his words to 
keep her in suspence—* that—that 
you are—-no better than you should 
be !” Fury flashed from the eyes 
of my aunt “ Who are the wretch- 
es?” “| hope they slander no 
one that does not deserve it !”’—re- 
marked the corporal, jeeringly as he 
left the room. 


The feelings of my aunt may well 
be conceived — She was sensibly in- 
jured True, she had her foibles-— 
She was peevish and fretful. But 
she was rigid!y moral and virtuous — 
Conscious of the correctness of her 
conduct, she was wounded at the re- 
mark of the corporal Why should 
her neighbours slander her ? She 
could not conjecture } 


Let my aunt be consoled. She falls 
uncer the common lot of nature. A 
person this world, 
without suffering slande:, must be too 
stupid or insignificant to claim attemy 
tion, 


who can live in 


A COMMON CASE, 

A sailor meeting an old acquaint- 
ance, whom the world had frowned 
upon alittle, asked him where he liv- 
ed ?-=Where I live said he, “I don’ 
know ; but I starve towards Wapping, 


and that way.” 
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DESCENT ON PLATTSBURGH. 
Albany, half past $ o’ciuck Wednesday 
Morning. 

Ata late hour last night an officer 
of the army arrived in this city from 
Plattsburgh, who informed that the 
British had destroyed all the pubiic 
property at Plattsburgh. They came 
up in 2 sioops and several barges; jand- 
ed 1500 men ; after forming in march- 
ing order, a flag was dispached to town 
with ademand for its surrender, pro- 
mising, if no resistance was made, all 
private property should be respected : 
not having a sufficient force to oppose 
the enemy, the inhabitants Icft the 
town, and the British entered, burnt 
the barracks, public stores, &c. valued 
at 50,000 dollars. 

BY YESTERDAY'S STEAM BOAT. 
Albany, Aughst 4—10 P.M, 

I wrote to you this morning by mail, 
stating the disaster at Plattsburgh, 
since which I have seena gentleman 
from that place, who states, that all 
the moveable public property was re- 
moved, previous to the entry of the 
British troops. The enemy was under 
the command of Gen. Murray. The 
actual worth of the public buildings 
burnt, amounts to about 33,300, 





The Congress of the United States 
adjourned on Monday last, afigra ses- 
sion of ten wecks. 


The Senate have confirmed the ap- 
pointment of John Smith (late a Sena- 
tor from this state) Marshal of the Dis- 
trict of New-York, vice Peter Curte- 
nius 





The person who unfoffiginately los: 
his jife at the fire Fuir sircet 
Tuesday afternoon, we understand wa 


in oO! 








Jeremiah layior, of Spring-street. He 
| jas jeft a widow and four children. 





Phe Naturalization Bill, as passed 
by both Houses of Congress, is, ip 
substance, thatthose Aliens who were 
in the United States in 1802, and those 
here on the 18th June, 1812, the 
latter class having previously to said 
18th of June declared their intention 
to become citizens of the U. States» 
and both classes continuing to reside 
therein five years, may become natu- 
ralized. 


— 
ANNAPOLIS, JULY 31. 
The enemy’s force now in the bay is 
said to consist of three 74’s, two dou- 
ble deckers 54's or 64's, six frigates, 
five brigs and nine smaller vessels. 
==, 
MERCER, (Pa.) July 17. 


Most Melancholy.—In our last was 
mentioned the suffocation of four young 
men in a well near this place, the par- 
ticulars, as faras we can learn, are as | 


Thursday, the 8th inst. 
Mr. D. Embodie, went down into a 
well which he and others had been 
digying at J. W. Reynold’s tavern, his 
brother-in-law, on the Youngstown 
road ; its depth about 25 feet. As soon 
as he reached the bottom of the ladder, 
he was seen to fall as dead. Stephen 
Clark, lately from Bedford, Penn. im- 
mediately went down to his assistance, 
who on reaching the bottom, instantly 
fell and expired. Jacob Enbodie, bro- 
ther to John ignorant of the cause ot 
this shocking scene, hastened down in 
the hope of rendering assistance to 
hose already down, but he too, feil on 
reaching the bottom, and expired in a 
few mivutes—ihis tragic scene, was 
vot to siop here, although those who 
-ere at the mouth of the well had be- 
ome alarmed to a deyvree beyond des- 
cription, yet Peter Wolford had the 








| temerity to descend the fatal ladder, 
| with the thought of ascending, should 
he feel any disagreeable sensations on 
descending ; on gaining the bottom, 
he called fur a rope, before that could 
be let down he attempted to escape by 
the ladder, he came up about [5 feet, 
then fell backwards and expired. 

More than one hour elapsed before 
they were got out. Every exertion 
was made to rstore them to life, by 
physicians and others, but without ef, 
fect, although they bled frecly, and 
Wolford’s pulse beat for some time af- 
ter he was got out. 

Clark was about 25 years of age, 

Wolford 28 ; they were potters, Ja- 
cob Enbodie 18, and his brother John 
24.—John left a wife and one child. 

Thus were four young men in the yi- 
gor of life, launched into eternity. 

Experiments were tried afterwards 
by letting down a chicken ; it was 
drawn up instantly, but lifeless ; it re- 
covered after being in the pyre air 





io 


“ 


gain—it was let down a second time, 


follows: Early on the morhing of | it was again drawn up, but recovered 
John, son of | no more, 


Fire immediately extin- 


guished on being thrown cown. 
Water was profusely thrown down 
| the well to dispel or break foul air—i' 
has not that effect. 

—=—— > ae. 


MARRIED, 


On Thersday evening, by the Rev. Mr 
Brady, Mr. Richard Pai‘en. to Miss Aro- 
neme Theresa Bebulah Hamilton, both of 
this city. 

Oa Saturday evening last, by the Rev 
Mr. Perine, Capt. William Crary, of Sto- 
nington, Conn.to the amiable Miss Huldah 
Wing, canghtcr of Mr. William Wing, of 


Greenwich. 
DIED, 
On Wednesday morning ofa lingering aud 
painful illness, Mr. Elbert 
6° years. 


Anderson, aged 


On Thurstay af ernc on, Mr. William 


‘ 
a 


‘ams, for a number of years mas‘er rigger ig 
chis city. 
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TUE GRAVE. 
Lhere is a calm for those that weep, 
A resi for weary pilgrims found : 
fley softly lie, and sweetly sleep, 
Low on the ground. 
Phe storm that wrecks the winter sky, 
No more disturbs their deep repose, 
‘Than summer evening’s latest sizh, 
That shuts the rose. 
f long to lay this painful head 
And aching heart beneath ihe soil— 
‘Yo slumber in that dreamless bed, 
From all my toil. 
For Mis’ry stole me at my birth, 
And cast me hapless on the wild :— 
{ perish !—Oh, my mother Earih! 
Take home thy child 
On thy dear lap these limbs reclin’d, 
Shall gently mouler into thee, 


Nor leave one wreiched trace behind 
Resewbling mee 
Hark !—a strange sound affrights mine ear ; 
My pulse—my brain runs wild—I rave, 
—Ah! who art thou whose voiee I hear ? 
\ “fam the Grave! 
5 


\ “ The Grave, that never spake before, 

\ Hath found, at length, a tongue to chide :— 
\O listen !—I will speak no more : 

Be silent, Pride! 

‘ Art thou a Wretch, of hope forlorn, 

1 
{s\hy distracted conscience torn 

By feli despair? 


‘he victim of consuming care ? 






\foul misdeeds of former times 
with remorse thy guilty breast— 
And ghosts ofunforgiven crimes 
\ Murder thy rest ? 
“¢ Lash’d'by the furies of the mind, 
From wrath and vengeance woaldst thou 


flee ? \ 
Aly! think\pot, hope not, fool! to find 
\ A friend in me. 
“I charge thee live !—Repent and pray; 
in dust thine infamy deplore : 
‘There yet is merey. Go thy way, 
And sin no more. 
‘“* Art thou a Mourner ?—Hast thou known 
‘The joy of innocent delights— 
Endearing days, forever flown, 
And tranquil nights ? 
“© O live! and deeply cherish still 
The sweet remembrance of the past: 
Rely on Heav’n’s unchanging will 
For peace at last. 


D294 








** Ari thou a Wand’rer ?—Hast thou seen 
{| O’erwhelming tempests drown thy barque ! 
A shipwreck’d suff’rer hast thou been, 
Misforiune’s mark ? 


“ Tho’ long, of winds and waves the sport, 


; Condemn’d in wretchedness to roam, 


| Live !—Thou shalt reach a shelt’ring port— | 


A quiet home. 
|< To Friendship didst thou trust thy fame ? 
And was thy friend a deadly foe, 
Who stole into thy breast to aim 
A surer blow ? 
“ Live! and repine not o’er his loss— 
A loss unworthy to be told :— 
Thou hast mistaken sordid dross 
For Friendship’s gold. 
** Go, seek that treasure, seldom found, 
' Of pow’r the fiercest griefs to cali ; 
| And sooth the bosom’s deepest wound 
With heav’nly balm. 
-*In Woman hasi thou plac’d thy bliss ? 
And did the fair one faithless prove ? 
Hath she betray’d thee with a kiss, 
And sold thy love ? 
Live !—’Twas a false, bewild’ring fire ! 
Too often Love’s insidious dart 
Thrills the fond soul with sweet desire, 
But kills ‘he heart. 
*¢ A nobler flame shall warm thy breast, 
A brighter maiden’s virtuous charms ! 
Blest shalt thou be, supremely blest, 
In Beauty’s aris. 
— Whate’er thy lot—whoe’er thou be, 
Confess thy folly—kiss the rod ; 
And in thy chast’ning sorrows see 
The hand of God. 
*¢ A bruised reed he will not break ; 
Afflictions all his children feel : 
He wounds them for his mercy’s sake— 
He wounds to heal. 
‘¢ Humbled beneath his mighty hand, 
Prostrate, his providence adore.— 
*Tis done !—Arise! he bids thee stand, 
To fall no more. 
“ Now, trav’ller in the vale of tears! 
To realms of everlasting light, 
Through time’s dark wilderness of years, 
Pursue thy flight, 

















‘¢ There is a calm for those that weep— 

A rest for weary pilgrims found : 

And, while the mouldering ashes sleep 
Low in the ground. 


“ The Soul, of origin divine, 
God’s glorious image, freed from clay, 





In heav’n’s eternal sphere shall shine, 
A star of day! 

“ The Sun is buta spark of fire— 

A transient meteor in the sky :— 
The Soul, immortal as its Sire, 

Shall never die.” 


ae 
The girl who has inflamed her passions, by 
novel reading, is a piece ready charged and 
primed ; the least spark (if [may be excused 
the triple pun) will make her go off. 
Semtiari cali ail ih comme 


A LINE OF STAGES 
etween New-York and Hartford, 


Will commence running on Monday the 
5d day of May, instant, as follows, viz. 
Will leave No. 48 Courtlandt-street every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. and arrive at Mount-Plea- 
Sant the same day, in a commodious packet 
fitted up for that purpose. Leave Mount- 
Pleasant the next morning at 4 o’clock, and 
arrive at Hartford the same evening. 


The Stage will start from Hartford every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 4 0’- 
clock, A. M. errive at Mount Pleasant the 
same evening. The next morning take the 
packet for New-York, where they will ar- 
rive the same day, taking two days to com- 
plete the route. 

Fare for a single passenger, six dollars. 
Way passengers, six pence per mile. 

Good Stages and Horses, and careful dri- 
vers are provided, and every attention will 
be paid to the accommodation of the passen- 
gers. 

Apply for seats at No. 48 Courtlandt- 
street, New-York ; at Joseph Hunt's, Mount 
Pleasant ; at Benediek’s Hotel, Danbury, 
and at Abel Lewis’s, Bristol, where travel- 


lers will meet with every accommodation. 
May 1. 
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NEW-YORK; 
PRINTED AND PUBLISHED, WEEKLY, 
BY S. MARKS, 


Corner of Church and Anthony streets, 
on the following conditions. 
To contain eight pages, quarto—and issued 
to subscribers every Saturday morning, at 


two doll erannum. Payments to be 
made queria. 


Printing in general neatly exceuled. 




















